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arms, rousing once more and gathering- about him all the long dan-
gerous remains of the old factions, which had escaped the hand of
Sylla. Catulus, his colleague, who was followed by the sounder
part of the senate and people, was a man of the greatest esteem among
the Romans for wisdom and justice; but his talent lay in the gov-
ernment of the city rather than the camp, whereas the exigency re-
quired the skill of Pompey. Pompey, therefore, was not long in sus-
pense which way to dispose of himself, but joining with the nobility,
was presently appointed general of the army against Lepidus, who had
already raised up war in great part of Italy, and held Cisalpine
Gaul in subjection with an army under Brutus. As for the rest of
his garrisons, Pompey subdued them with ease in his march, but
Mutina in Gaul resisted in a formal siege, and he lay here a long
time encamped against Brutus. In the meantime Lepidus marched in
all haste against Rome, and sitting down before it with a crowd of
followers, to the terror of those within, demanded a second consul-
ship. But that fear quickly vanished upon letters sent from Pompey,
announcing that he had ended the war without a battle; for Brutus,
either betraying his army, or being betrayed by their revolt, sur-
rendered himself to Pompey, and receiving a guard of horse, was con-
ducted to a little town upon the river Po, where he was slain the
next day by Geminius, in execution of Pompey's commands. And for
this Pompey was much censured; for, having at the beginning of
the revolt written to the senate that Brutus had voluntarily sur-
rendered himself, immediately afterward he sent other letters, with
matter of accusation against the man after he was taken ofL Brutus,
who, with Cassius, slew Caesar, was son to this Brutus; neither in
war nor in his death like his father, as appears at large in his life.
Lepidus, upon this being driven out of Italy, fled to Sardinia, where
he fell sick and died of sorrow, not for his public misfortunes, as
they say, but upon the discovery of a letter proving his wife to have
been unfaithful to him.
There yet remained Sertorius, a very different general from Lepidus,
in possession of Spain, and making himself formidable to Rome; the
final disease, as it were, in which the scattered evils of the civil wars
had now collected. He had already cut off various inferior com-
manders, and was at this time coping with Metellus Pius, a man of
repute and a good soldier, though perhaps he might now seem too
slow, by reason of his age, to second and improve the happier moments
of war, and might be sometimes wanting to those advantages which
Sertorius, by his quickness and dexterity, would wrest out of his
hands. For Sertorius was always hovering about, and coming upon
him unawares, like a captain of thieves rather than soldiers, dis-
turbing him perpetually with ambuscades and light skirmishes; where-
as Metellus was accustomed to regular conduct, and fighting in bat-
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